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A  Declaration     Travel  the  Freedom  Trail 


Whereas,  Boston  has  held  a  place  of 
special  honor  in  American  history  since 
Colonial  days,  and 

Whereas,  Boston  bears  the  title  "the 
Birthplace  of  American  Freedom"  for 
her  unique  role  in  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, and 

Whereas,  contemporary  Boston  is  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  a  significant  number 
of  Revolutionary  shrines  preserved 
along  the  Freedom  Trail,  and 

Whereas,  these  sites  call  to  mind  the 
patriotic  words  and  deeds  of  Americans 
who  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  future 
generations,  and 

Whereas,  the  Freedom  Trail  offers  an  un- 
excelled glimpse  into  the  American  past 
of  Adams,  Hancock  and  Revere, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Kevin  H.  White.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  do  declare  that 
the  Freedom  Trail  shall  remain  open  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  and  that  cdl  are 
welcome  to  visit  Boston,  walk  the 
Freedom  Trail  and  share  in  our  part  of 
America's  heritage. 


Kevin  H.  White 
Mayor 


From  the  Boston  Common  to  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  you'll  find 
many  points  of  interest  allowing  you  to  relive  the  history  that  made 
Boston  famous.  There  are  sixteen  numbered  historic  sites  and  sev- 
eral other  interesting  landmarks  along  the  Freedom  Trail. 
The  easy-to-follow  map  at  the  back  illustrates  the  Freedom  Trail 
—  from  its  start  on  the  Boston  Common,  near  the  Park  Street  sub- 
way to  the  final  stop  at  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  in  Charlestown. 
Use  this  booklet  as  your  guide,  and  save  it  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
Freedom  Trail.  Enjoy  the  Trail  by  leisurely  walking  it,  riding  the 
MBTA  Freedom  Trail  Shuttle  Bus  or  using  a  sightseeing  bus 
or   taxi. 

The  Freedom  Trail  is  approximately  1^^  miles  in  length  from  site 
number  1  to  site  number  15,  marked  alternately  by  a  red  brick  path 
or  line  and  footj-'ints  at  street  crossings.  It  is  an  additional  2y2 
miles  from  site  15  to  16.  Check  carefully  the  opening  and  closing 
hours  of  the  places  you  intend  to  visit.  Please  rememhei-  that  the 
churches  on  the  Freedom-  Trail  hold  regular  services  which  you 
will  wish  to  respect. 
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Boston. .  .^sterday  and  Today 


Physically,  the  Freedom  Trail  —  on  New  England's  Heritage  Trail 
—  runs  from  the  Common  to  the  U.S.S.  Constitution.  Historically, 
it  runs  from  the  Mayflower  Compact  and  the  Charter  of  1628,  past 
the  spire  where  Paul  Revere's  lanterns  hung  at  the  Old  North 
Church,  through  and  beyond  the  great  anti-slavery  speeches  of 
the  abolitionists  Garrison  and  Sumner  at  Park  Street  Church.  Dur- 
ing this  span,  Boston  has  won  much  for  freedom.  In  Boston,  the 
Charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  was  transformed  from 
that  of  a  business  organization  to  that  of  a  working  democracy.  As 
the  focal  point  of  the  American  Revolution,  Boston  was  foremost 
in  protesting  the  tyrsuiny  of  the  British  Crown,  until  it  finally  be- 
cekiae  necessary  to  take  arms.  On  April  18,  1775,  Joseph  Warren, 
a  Revolutionary  leader,  sent  out  the  call  to  action,  Revere  and 
others  carried  it,  and  the  fighting  part  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion began.  Most  are  aware  of  how  Warren  died  at  Bunker  Hill, 
how  Henry  Knox  brought  the  cannon  from  Ticonderoga  and  how 
George  Washington  had  them  put  on  Dorchester  Heights  (now 
South  Boston)  to  drive  the  British  away.  And  since  those  days, 
Boston  has  always  remained  a  monument  to  freedom. 

A  visit  to  Boston  is  a  must  for  all  Americans,  for  without  Boston 
there  would  have  been  no  free  American  life.  Boston  is  a  metro- 
politan area  embracing  a  population  of  nearly  three  million.  It  is 
one  of  the  country's  largest  wool  markets  .  .  .  the  center  of  the 
Northeast's  fishing  industry  and  one  of  the  major  seaports  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

Boston  is  also  the  commercial,  financial,  retail  and  distribution 
center,  not  only  for  the  Metropolitan  area,  but  for  all  of  New 
England.  Boston's  memories  go  back  to  1630,  to  Indians,  pillories 
and  sailing  ships  .  .  .  but  Boston's  outlook  is  on  the  world  of  nuclear 


science,  and  from  her  laboratories  come  the  ideas  that  help  shape 
the  Space  Age. 

She  is  a  city  of  great  contrasts  and  color:  Bulfinch  and  modern 
architecture;  narrow  cowpath  alleys  and  sweeping  superhighways; 
a  city  of  scholars  and  sailors;  of  the  smell  of  old  books  and  the  tang 
of  fresh  sea  air. 

Boston's  universities  have  made  her  one  of  the  world's  leading 
centers  of  education,  medicine,  research,  electronics,  art  and  the 
theatre.  VisitorL;  can  hear  the  world's  best  music  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  from  the  Pops  Concerts,  or  can  sit  in  on  the  birth 
of  new  music  forms  in  the  intimate,  little  after-dark  clubs. 

Throughout  the  centuries,  Boston  has  given  America  many  gifts: 
patriots  of  old  and  statesmen  of  today;  clipper  ships  and  ocean 
liners  cruising  the  seven  seas;  pioneers  to  settle  the  wilderness; 
scientists  to  split  the  atom;  and  the  financial  backing  which  has 
built  many  of  the  nation's  industries.  Boston  is  a  city  of  many 
nationalities,  of  sports  champions,  of  unique  stores  and  restaurants, 
of  great  transportation  gateways  leading  to  the  lands  beyond  the 
horizon.  Boston  is  a  city  of  beautiful  spring  twilights,  of  quiet 
autumn  haze,  of  soft  winter  snows,  and  cooling  Atlantic  breezes  in 
summer.  So  enjoy  the  historic  sites  of  "Old  Boston."  But  don't 
overlook  the  "New  Boston."  Enjoy  yourselves  and  come  back  again 
for  another  visit  —  or  as  a  permanent  citizen  —  to  the  manj*  worlds 
of  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

More  information  on  Boston  is  available  in  several  publications 
distributed  through  your  hotel  or  motel;  Boston's  own  magazine 
sold  at  newsstands;  the  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs'  free  telephone 
service  261-1660;  daily  events  listed  in  Boston  newspapers;  or  you 
may  call  the  Freedom  Trail  Information  Center  on  Boston  Common 
at  426-1250,  ext.  79. 
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1  BOSTON  COMMON 

Boston  Common  belongs  to  the  People.  In 
1634,  the  Town  bought  it  as  a  "trayning 
field"  for  militia  and  the  "feeding  of 
Cattell."  Cows  may  still  be  kept  there.  The 
plaque  marking  the  British  troop 
embarkation  is  now  inland,  since  Charles 
Street  and  Back  Bay  were  filled  in.  In  the 
17th  century,  pirates,  witches  and  Quakers 
were  hung  on  the  "Old  Elm"  near  the  Frog 
Pond,  in  the  center  of  the  48-acre  Common. 
On  the  Boylston  Street  side  is  the  Central 
Burying  Ground  where  Gilbert  Stuart, 
the  artist,  and  William  BiUings,  America's 
first  composer,  are  buried.  The  Boston 
Common  underground  garage  offers 
handy  parking  only  a  short  walk  from  the 
Freedom  Trail  Information  Booth  and 
the  Freedom  Trail  Shuttle  Bus  stop. 

2  STATE  HOUSE  AND  ARCHIVES 
The  "New"  State  House  was  built  in  1795 
by  Charles' Bulfinch,  also  the  architect  of 
the  Capitol  Building  in  Washington,  on 
land  bought  from  John  Hancock.  Samuel 
Adams  laid  the  cornerstone.  In  its  Archives 
Museum  are  the  Charter  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  of  1628,  the 
Constitution  of  1780  (the  oldest  written 
constitution  still  in  effect)  and  other  famous 
records,  among  them  Bradford's  History  of 
Phmoth  Plantation.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the 
Hall  of  Flags  and  the  manuscripts  smd 
displays  in  the  State  Library. 

•    Open  Man.  thru  Fri.  (except  holidays)  9  A.M.  to 
S  P.M.  Guided  tours  by  the  Doric  Dames  are 
conducted  from  10  A.M.  to  I  P.M. 


3  PARK  STREET  CHURCH 
Peter  Banner's  masterpiece  —  The  Park 
Street  Church  —  built  in  1809,  was 
described  by  Henry  Jsunes  as  "the  most 
interesting  mass  of  brick  and  mortar  in 
America."  Here  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
gave  his  first  anti-slavery  address  (1829) 
and  here  was  the  first  public  singing  of 
"America"  (1831) ,  both  on  July  4th.  This 
site  has  long  been  known  as  "Brimstone 
Corner,"  not  because  of  the  fiery  sermons 
of  its  early  ministers,  but  because  brimstone 
for  gunpowder  was  stored  in  the  cellar 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

•    Open  Mo7i.  thru.  Fri.,  9  A.M.  to  i  :30  P.M. 
(9  A.U.  to  J,  P.M.  July  and  August)  Sun., 
9  A.M.  to  1  P.M.:  i:30  P.M.  to  9  P.M. 
(Services  at  10:30  .A.M.  and  7:30  P.M.) 

4  GRAN.^RY  BURYING  GROUND 
Before  the  Park  Street  Church  was  built, 
the  site  was  occupied  by  the  town  granary, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  cemetery.  Here 
are  the  graves  of  three  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  John 
Hancock.  Robert  Treat  Paine  and  Samuel 
Adams;  many  Governors;  Chief  Justice 
Samuel  Sewall;  Peter  Faneuil;  Paul 
Revere;  James  Otis,  Benjamin  Franklin's 
parents;  and  the  victims  of  the  Boston 
Massacre.  A  stone  inscribed  "Mary  Goose" 
is  believed  by  many  to  mark  the  grave  of 
"Mother  Goose." 

e    Open  every  day  s  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 


5  KING'S  CHAPEL 

King's  Chapel  —  the  first  Episcopal  Church 
in  Boston  —  became,  after  the  Revolution, 
the  first  Unitarian  Church  in  America.  The 
Church  was  organized  here  in  1686.  The 
present  building  was  completed  in  1754.  In 
Colonial  Days,  this  church  was  a  royal 
favorite.  Queen  Anne  gave  its  red  cushions 
and  vestments,  and  George  III  gave  its 
communion  plate.  The  burying  ground  — 
sheltering  Governor  Winthrop  and  William 
Dawes,  Jr.  —  was  the  only  cemetery  of  the 
colony  for  its  first  30  years. 

•    Open  Man.  thru  Sat..  10  A.M.  to  i  P.M., 
Sun.    1S:30  P.M.  to  J,  P.M.  _ 

6  SITE  OF  FIRST  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 

On  April  13,  1635,  the  Town  voted  that  "O' 
brother  Philemon  Pormort  shalbe  intreated 
to  become  scholemaster  for  the  teaching 
and  nourtering  of  children  W*!"  us."  A 
schoolhouse  built  near  the  present  City 
Hall  was  the  origin  of  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School,  the  first  public  school  in  the 
country.  Many  famous  men  of  the  past 
occupied  its  hard  benches  .  . .  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather,  Emerson,  Samuel  Adams, 
Hancock.  Franklin  and  other  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
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7  STATUE 


On  the  lawn  of  the  reconstructed  Old  CJity 
Hall  is  the  first  portrait  statue  erected  in 
Boston  (1856) :  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
by  Richard  S.  Greenough.  The  bronze 
tablets  on  the  pedestal  depict  the  many 
facets  and  highlights  in  the  life  of  this 
gifted  Bostonian.  He  is  shown  operating  a 
printing  press,  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  signing  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  France,  and  experimenting  with 
lightning.  The  sculptor,  in  a  personal 
letter,  said  that  he  found  one  side  of 
Franklin's  face  to  be  gay  and  smiling, 
while  the  other  was  that  of  a  sober,  sedate 
statesman.  The  observer  may  be  able  to 
detect  this  difference  in  the  statue. 

The  Thomas  Crease  House  was  built  in,  or 
shortly  after,  1712  on  the  site  of  the  home 
of  Anne  Hutchinson.  This,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  the  site  first  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  and  then  of 
the  Old  Corner  Book  Store.  Here  met  the 
authors  who  made  Boston  the  Athens  of 
America.  To  the  store  came  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Whittier  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 

The  Boston  Globe  and  Historic  Boatov„  Inc.  now 
maintain  the  restored  building  as  an  example  of 
early  construction  and  a  memory  of  Boston's  day  of 
literary  leadership  '_  Open  Mon.  thru  Wed., 
9  A.M.  to  7:30  P.M. 


The  Old  South  Meeting  House,  where 
Samuel  Adcuns  acted  as  Deacon  and  Town 
Clerk,  was  both  a  church  amd  a  town 
meeting  house.  Any  Boston  Town  Meeting 
that  was  too  big  for  Faneuii  Hall  was 
adjourned  to  the  Old  South.  The  most 
famous  such  meeting  thus  adjourned 
triggered  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  The 
building  was  set  aside  in  1877  for  historical, 
memorial,  educational  and  religious  uses. 
Around  the  corner  on  Milk  Street  a  plaque 
(print  #10)  is  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Oven  Oct.  1  to  June  2,  Mon,  thru  Sat.,  9  A.M.  to 
i  P.M.,  June  1  to  Oct.  1,  Mon.  thru,  Fri.,  9  A.M.  to 
5  P.M..  Sat.  to  i  P.M.  Closed  Tlmnksgiving  Day, 
New  Year's  Day  and  Sundays.  Admission  — 
$.iS  Adults  —  Children  under  IB  free. 

Here  "the  child  Independence  was  born," 
according  to  John  Adams,  our  second 
President.  Built  in  1713,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  Colonial  Government  and  the  center  of 
activity  for  such  patriots  as  Jemies  Otis, 
John  Hancock,  Samuel  and  John  Adams. 
It  was  known  as  the  Town  House  until 
Massachusetts  became  a  state.  Just 
outside,  the  Boston  Massacre  occurred. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
first  read  in  Boston  from  the  East  balcony, 
and  President  Washington  here  reviewed 
a  parade  in  his  honor  in  1789.  It  was  here, 
too,  that  John  Hancock  served  as  first 
governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Open  Mon.  thru  Sat..  9  A.M.  to  J,  P.M.  Closed 


Thanksgivino,  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day. 
.Admission  — AduUs  S.50,  Children  f.S5, 
Massarkusetts  School  Children  free. 

At  the  next  intersection  below  the  Old  State 
House,  a  ring  of  cobblestones  marks  where, 
on  March  5, 1770,  a  jeering  Boston  crowd 
clashed  with  a  British  guard  of  nine 
soldiers.  The  colonists  shouted  re.sentment 
against  the  quartering  of  troops  in  the 
town.  They  hurled  stones  and  debris  at  the 
Redcoats,  who  struck  back  by  firing  into  the 
mob,  killing  five  men,  among  them  Crispus 
Attucks,  the  first  black  victim  to  die  for 
America's  freedom.  Eleven  days  earlier  a 
young  boy,  Christopher  Snider,  had  been 
shot  by  a  customs  official.  Thus  came  the 
first  bloodshed  of  the  growing  Revolution. 

Boston  Town  Meetings  in  Faneuii  Hall 
were  so  active,  John  Adams  named  it  "The 
Cradle  of  Liberty."  Peter  Faneuii  gave  this 
hall  to  Boston  in  1742.  Charles  Bulfinch 
enlarged  it  in  1806.  Respecting  Faneuil's 
wishes,  Fsmeuil  Hall  has  always  had  a 
market  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  free 
market  for  ideas  on  the  floor  above.  The 
top  floor  houses  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillerj'  Company. 

Hall  —  open  Mon.  thru  Fri..  9  .i.M.  to  S  P.M., 
Sat.,  9  A.M.  to  li  noon.  Sun..  1  P.M.  to  S  P.M. 
Musemyi  —  open  Mon.  thru  Fri.,  10  A.M.  to  .(  P.M. 
Poirde  of  interest  on  route  to  Paul  Revere  House; 
THE  BOSTON  STONE,  brought  from  England 
about  1700,  was  used  for  grinding  paint.  It  was  also 
used  as  zero  point  for  marking  distance  from 
Boston.  THE  EBENEZER  HANCOCK  HOUSE. 
10  Marshall  St.,  dated  1711,  is  the  only  building 
standing  in  Boston  once  owned  by  John  Hancock. 


II  I'AUI,  UKVKUK  MOUSK 

I  \i'vv  IM  (Im>  (il(l<\Mt  Imiiir  in  I'nmliin,  Ullill 
moiMid  l(!77,  I'liiil  I!<'vi'f('  lived  licic^  fi'cvin 
r;;0  lo  IHOO,  Knun  il  In'  U'll  Inr  lli.>  Uiiwloil 
Icji  rmtv  ill  177;),  nnd  din  liiMhirlo  rido  to 
l,n\innti>n  ill  y\|ii'il.  1775.  M/inv  i"xanii:iUi8 
of  liin  Hkill  iii'c  cxIiiliiliMJ  in  tl\<i  8llvi>r 
Cdl'iidor  of  tli(>  Hdnfon  MuMOiim  of  Fino 
Ai'tH,  HH  in  till'  raiiuiUH  Oojiloy  VHirtrait. 

•  (i/K'ii  Ad.ii.  Ihni  .Sill..  !)  .\.M.  Ii>  ..■.■(,1  I'.M. 
t^lontxl  tInliitilitH  f.iU't'tft  I\ih'iol'it  l.htll. 

\<lniiur,i,..n  jf,,l.,'  iiihlJhi.  illUtli'Hf  jmi'Ui'H  t.'"t 
.'hil.h.'}:   riM.d'i-  H    (',■.■.• 

I I I  CI  I HOH  N  1  lOl  ISM,  iiourhy  at  20 
North  Miioaro,  d«t<>»  to  c.  17l(i.  Hostolcd  in 
l!lf)l. 
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/Irfu/M,  t.f.ii  and  DhiHlimi.  t.m  ('loiifdOoi.  /.i  (<> 
Mhii  1.1.  (<d'ni')>r  I'll  ainuiiiitinuHl,  O'uK  iti'tttw. 
Hch.ml  (/i.iir,i,i  II. .  ,.('  ,'/i»ro<g| 

Just  oiT  llic  I' ii'i-iioin  Trn 

A(H)n'SHll,LHlJRYlN(J(;fil 

In  ir)(i().  tlio  coloniHtH  liOfiMii  to  uho  lliis  liill 
for  ;i  biiryinij:  (ifound.  Mor<>  than  a  century 
lator,  the  Hriti.wl)  troopn  used  it  for  a  battory 
■;iti'  ill  (hi'  Kovoliition.  \\^<r^<  (ho  llodcontH 
»t  up  tlu^iv  honvv  luunion,  tniiivod  on 
I  hiirli'stown  utu(  LUuiki-r  Mill  aiTos.^  (ho 
ivati'r.  'i'ho  hodioH  of  Hov.  (^)tton  Mathor. 
I'liin  Hull  and  Mdinnnd  llartt,  buiUlorof 
(ho  ft'JKato  t'oiiMtitution,  lio  horo.  t'onp's 
I  lill  i«  wiiliin  ootnfortalilo  wall;in|(  clistanru 
Ir.miOId  North  ("hurch. 
U  miNKKll  HO, I,  MONUMENT 
I^M'iv  .Aiiu'ricaii  know.'*  (hi'  «(<irv  of  tho 


If.  ()l,l)   NOimi   CIIUKCIl 

The  ()ld  North  or  ( 'liriNt  C  ;huiih,  built  In 

17'2r),  iw  Ho,ston'M  oldoMt  NtandinK  cliurch. 

On  tlu)  iiinht  of  April  IH,  l77/>.  (wo  laiitorniii 

wtM'o  luiiiM  in  itM  "lioophi  to  signal  tho 

Hodi'oatM  advaiu^i' on  KoxiiiKton  and 

Concord. 

•   Oimn  H<lilil  ili.io  A.M.  tu  i:.Hn  P.M.  Junn  1  thru 
Si'vt.  M.     til  A.M.  to  (  I'.M.  (IM.  I  thru  l\lau  -i". 
Siiiidntf  in^rvii^i'n  lit  II  .'t.!!/ 

PAUL  HEVKHK  MAI, I. 
(1y  ru.4  1  )allin'.'4  .statue  (it  I'aui  Ueveie  uraci's 
the  park  known  um  I'nul  Revere  Mall.  The 
part  playeil  by  tho  peoph*  of  the  North  Hiid 
in  HohIoii'h  hiwtory  from  ItilW  to  1!)18  in 
described  on  111  bron/.o  tnblotH  Hot  in  tlio 
NurroundinK  Willi.  ()p|)osit(>,  on  HonovorSt., 
i»  Uiu  only  Bulfinch  uhuiuh  wtill  Mtitinli»K  in 


1  lo.ston,  St.  Steph«5n'8,  dntitiB  to  1804,  now 
reHtorod. 

iG  u.vS.s.  (X)NS'rr'ruTiON 

Nicknuniod  "Old  IronsidoH"  from  tho 
HtrenKth  of  tior  GoorRin  Ouk  plankina,  the 
44-Kun  frieiito  Constitution  l'ouKht40 
battles  unn  never  lost  one.  Most  famouR 
v/ero  her  victorioH  of  the  War  of  18 12  over 
(he  (lUerrier,  th(»  Java  and  the  conihinntion 
of  tli(>  Cyaue  and  the  Levant.  Saved  from 
destruction  by  Oliver  Wendell  Ilolmus' 
IKPi'in  in  18;J7]  and  carefully  nnd  thoroughly 
r('s(ored  ill  1027,  .she  is  the  oldest 
conunissionod  ship  in  tho  U.S.  Novy  and 
the  fluKship  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
First  Naval  District. 

•   ()/„'ii  (i.Mw /1,M.  (0  4  RAf.  ((uilu. 


^HttWin  HunkpfHiit  wmon  took  pine*  on 
ilune  17,  1775.  The  Americans,  badly 
outnumbered,  repulsed  the  British  (wice 
and  withdrew  from  the  Held  only  after  their 
ammunition  was  i;one.  The  remarkable 
courage  they  showed  struck  a  spark  for 
American  morale  and  the  spirit  of 
independence. 

•    (li'.'ii  A/mi.  tliru  Silf,,, S  A.M.  to  1  I'M. 
tToii-fr  i-liiii.al  .i.'.io  P.M.) 

C  IIAUHLSON  (IRAYOTIS  FfOUSE 
On  your  return  tri])  to  tlio  Hostou  Common 
ai'«<a,  via  the  (jovermnent  ('enter,  you  may 
wish  to  di'tour  north  on  (^unbridue  Street 


«  H«Tri«on  Oray  fitis  Homrp.  < 
{^hurch  next  door,  desiKued  by  a 
contemporary  of  nulliiich,  traces  its  history 
to  17:17.  The  Otis  Hou.se.  141  CambridKoSt., 
is  I3os(on's  best  exaiuple  of  a  late  18th 
century  mansion.  Designed  by  the 
incomparable  lUiltinch  for  one  of  the 
town's  most  distinnuisbed  personaKcs,  tho 
buildiuK  rcdects  the  dignity  of  u  icrncious 
era.  It  bouses  a  nmseum  of  New  Lngland 
anti(iuities  with  many  archilectural 
oxblbits. 

•    O/wu  Mini,  thill.  I.'ii..  Ill  A.M.  to  t  r.Af. 
(ioHi^d  hiiliiliiim.  .■IcdtiirtHii'N  9. Ml. 


and  beyond  the  Freedom  Trail,  in  the  many  worlds  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Area 


Just  north  of  Boston,  in  Saugus,  is  the 
restoration  of  the  nation's  first  ironworks, 
an  authentic,  operating  reproduction  of  the 
birthplace  of  America's  vast  iron  and  steel 
industry.  Farther  north  is  Salem,  location 
of  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The 
Witch  House,  Pioneer  Village  restoration 
and  the  mansions  of  clipper  ship  days. 
Gloucester  is  the  home  of  the  colorful 
fishing  fleet;  neighboring  is  Rockport  —  the 
summer  art  colony  and  Marblehead  —  the 
Bay  area's  headquarters  for  sailboat  racing. 

Approaching  Lexington,  visitors  may  follow 
in  part  the  route  taken  by  Paul  Revere  on 
his  midnight  ride.  Here  is  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Minutemen,  the  Old  Buckman  Tavern, 
built  in  about  1700;  and  the  Munroe 
Tavern,  built  in  1695.  Henry  Kitson's 
idealized  statue  of  Capt.  John  Parker, 
commander  of  the  Minutemen,  stands  on 
Lexington  Common  where  the  first  line  of 
resistance  was  formed  against  the  British 
Regulars.  Just  beyond  Lexington,  in  the 
peaceful  town  of  Concord,  is  the  famed  site 
of  the  Concord  Bridge  and  Daniel  French's 
statue  of  "The  Minuteman."  On  that 
momentous  day  in  April,  1775,  "Here  the 
embattled  farmers  stood  and  fired  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world."  Close  to  Concord 
stands  the  Wayside  Inn,  originsdly  built  in 
1686.  It  once  sheltered  Washington  and 
Lafayette  and  later  became  the  setting  foir 
Longfellow's  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn." 

Thirty-eight  miles  south  of  Boston  lies 
Plymouth.  Here  is  where  it  all  began  with 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620.  Visitors 


will  see  Plymouth  Rock,  Mayflower  II  — 
an  accurate  reconstruction  —  the  Plimoth 
Plantation,  with  thatch-roofed  replicas  of 
Pilgrim  homes.  Also  visit  Antiquarian 
House,  Harlow  House,  Howland  House, 
Mayflower  Society  House,  Pilgrim 
Museum,  Sparrow  House  and  Spooner 
House.  Farther  south,  one  reaches  Cape 
Cod,  known  for  its  beaches,  picturesque 
villages  and  summer  theatres.  There  are 
also  many  parks,  including  the  Federal 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park. 
Provincetown,  at  the  tip,  is  renowned  as 
an  artists'  colony  and  crafts  center. 
On  the  way  to  Plymouth,  be  sure  to 
detour  to  Quincy.  There,  side  by  side  on 
Franklin  Street,  you'll  find  the  restored 
birthplaces  of  John  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  our  second  and  sixth 
Presidents. 

Open  Tues.  thru.  Sun.,  10  AM.  to  5  P.M.  Closed 
Man.  Admission  —  -$'.30  for  either  cottage.  $.75 
for  both  Children  under  16  free,  but  must  be 
accompanied  by  a/n  adult 


1.  Boston  Coromon  6. 

2.  State  House  and  Archives  7. 

3.  Park  Street  Church  8. 

4.  Granary  Burying  Ground  9. 

5.  King's  Chapel 


Site  of  First  Public  School 
Statue  of  Benjctmin  Franklin 
Old  Corner  Book  Store 

and  10.  Old  South  Meeting 

House 


•   ••••••if  you  drive  to  Boston  Common,  imrk  in  tlie  tJndersround 

Garage,  or  arrive  via  MBTA  at  Park  Street  Station.  Please  check  the  opening 
times  of  places  and  wltetlier  there  are  religious  sen'ices  during  your  visit. 

In  addition  to  regular  MBTA  bus  service  running  7  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  there  are  Special  Freedom  Trail  buses  in  operation  from  early 
summer  through  late  tall.  They  pick  up  and  drop  passengers  off  at  the  Infor- 
mation Center  on  Tremont  Street  ...  or  at  any  of  the  five  stops  along  the 
way.  The  cost  of  the  bus  is  20«t  ,for  each  uninterrupted  ride  between  sites  or 
20c  each  way.  In  addition  to  the  Information  Center,  this  bus  also  stops  at 
Beacon  Street  opposite  the  State  House,  the  corner  of  Congress  and  State 


fgCALE  IN   FEET    / 

"'  \  RICHARD  F.l^FKIN  INC. 

/'      CARTOpRAPHERS 
O  Information; 

Center 
9  Public  Parking 
O  Transit  Stop      , 
if  Walking  Trail'         / 
f  Shuttle  Bos  Rout^^ 
Original  City 

16.  U.S.S.  Constitution 

Just  off  the  Freedom  Trail . . . 

A.  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground 

B.  Bunker  Hill  Monument 

C.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  House 

Steels,  St.  Stephens  Church  and  the  U.S.S.  Constitution.  The  return  trip  from 
the  U.S.S.  Constitution  features  stops  at  Paul  Revere  Mall,  Kings  Chapel,  and. 
of  course,  the  Information  Center.  The  first  special  Freedom  Trail  bus  leaves 
from  the  Information  Center  at  10  A.M.,  while  the  last  return  bus  from  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  leaves  at  4 :30  P.M.  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  walk 
the  Zy-  miles  from  Old  North  Church  to  the  U.S.S.  Constitution,  the  MBT.A. 
has  buses  marked  Rt.  3  South  Station  that  run  from  3:30  to  5:50  P.M.  Monday 
through  Friday.  From  Haymarket  Square,  you  may  take  an  Orange  Line 
streetcar  marked  Everett  to  City  Square,  a  very  short  walk  to  the  U.S.S. 
Constitution.  Visitors  may  take  aivy  Green  Line  subway  from  Ha>"market 
Square  to  Park  Street  to  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  Freedom  Trail. 


11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Old  State  House 
Boston  Massacre  Site 
Faneuil  Hall 
Paul  Revere  House 
Old  North  Church 


It  was  in  1856  when  Harvey  D.  Parker  first  opened  the 
doors  of  the  Famed  Parker  House.  During  that  year  he  made 
two  great  marks  in  the  history  of  the  Parker  House  by  intro- 
ducing the  American  Plan  (a  single  price  for  lodging  and 
meals)  and  creating  the  Parker  House  Roll,  which  is  now 
known  and  loved  world-over. 

Because  of  its  great  history,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
Freedom  Trail  should  begin  practically  at  the  doors  of  the 
Parker  House.  It  was  here  that  such  famed  literary  figures  as 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Hawthorne, 
Agassiz  and  even  Charles  Dickens  once  made  this  their  focal 
point  for  gatherings. 

Today  the  past  has  been  preserved  in  Dunfey's  at  the 
Parker  House,  a  turn-of-the-century  eating,  meeting  and 
drinking  place  that  would  make  James  Michael  Curley, 
Lillian  Russell  and  other  famed  Boston  characters  proud. 
Mustachioed  waiters  in  snappy  spats  serve  sirloin,  chicken 
and  seafood  by  the  pound,  soups  and  chowders  in  mugs  or 
crocks.  There's  a  self-service  salad  bar  that  lets  you  design 
your  own  concoction  of  lettuce  and  garnishes.  Stop  by  for  a 
drink  or  two  and  an  earful  of  good  entertainment.  Dunfey's  at 
the  Parker  House,  where  you  can  Eat  and  Drink  to  the  Last 
Hurrah. 

Combining  the  old  with  the  new,  the  Parker  House  and  the 
Dunfey  Family  are  proud  to  co-sponsor  "The  Freedom  Trail 
and  the  Many  Worlds  of  Boston." 


Your  hosts . 


-(Vn^  "OvA^^  T^»«*J^ 


